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7. — 1. Nero: An Historical Play. By W. W. Story. William 
Blackwood <fe Sons : Edinburgh and London. Scribner, Welford, 
and Armstrong : New York. 1875. 

2. Rose and Roof-Tree : Poems. By George Parsons Lathrop. Bos- 
ton : James R. Osgood & Company. 1875. 

3. The New Day : a Poem in Songs and Sonnets. By Richard Wat- 
son Gilder. New York : Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1876. 

4. Cartoons. By Margaret J. Preston. Boston : Roberts Brothers. 
1875. 

5. The Skip in the Desert. By Joaquin Miller. Boston : Roberts 
Brothers. 1875. 

6. Giiido and Lita : a Tale of the Riviera. By The Right Honor- 
able, The Marquis of Lorne. New York: Macmillan <fc Co. 
1875. 

The first misfortune for a work of art or literature is, that its sub- 
ject should be a cause of regret. It is like stumbling on the thresh- 
old. Mr. Story is not the first who has found matter for a tragedy 
in the reign of Nero, but he is the first who has attempted to drama- 
tize the whole. There are few of his admirers who will not lament 
the choice of such a theme ; it lacks all that can move us, except to 
horror and disgust ; and there is a coarseness almost inseparable from 
it (which Mr. Story has not eschewed in dealing with it), alien to the 
genius of our times. To say the least- it was a bold attempt, and that 
it is not a total failure is the best proof of the author's talent. The 
final test of the specific merit of any dramatic work is its fitness for 
representation; judged by this standard, Nero is more successful 
than any composition of the same class which has appeared within 
many years. Whether Swinburne's, Browning's, or Tennyson's trag- 
edies be performed or not (and we believe the experiment has been 
tried in the case of the two last mentioned), they are essentially unsuit- 
able for the stage, whereas, with some adaptation, Nero would make 
a most effective play. As it stands, it needs compression ; its length 
weakens it. There are many scenes which Berve no purpose except 
that of following the historic narrative with exactness ; such are Scenes 
V. and VI., Act III., and the two scenes in the camp in Spain, Act V. ; 
a phrase or two in another place would supply the links without 
hampering the action. Those also in which the death of Seneca and 
Poppsea is protracted are hurtful both to the general and particular 
effect. The episode of Sporus is unfit to be performed, and the play 
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•would lose nothing by leaving it out. In Scene I., Aet III., Agrip* 
pina, finding that her authority over her son is gone, strives to main- 
tain her inflnenoe by her charm as a mere woman, — a terrible situa- 
tion, for which, as in everything else, Mr. Story has the warrant of 
history ; depicted with power, it is the most telling moment of the 
drama, and might be given in a French or Italian theatre, but not 
before an English-speaking audience. The play has vigor and mar- 
row enough, however, to spare it. The same excerption might be 
practised with good results upon many of the speeches, which are too 
lengthy; striking dramatic points are lost by multiplying words. 
Important as these omissions may seem, they would not really touch 
the core of the play. Nero, Agrippina, and Poppeea have individu- 
ality, and set each other in strong relief. Agrippina is an imposing 
figure, and except that now and then she rails overmuch, is sustained 
with consistency. Nero's childish peevishness is unpleasantly promi- 
nent in the beginning; it may not be out of keeping for him to 
say, — 

"He's a bore, 
And for his verses, they 're not worth a straw." 

But such expressions, and similar ones, are below the dignity of the 
verse, and taint it occasionally with modern vulgarity. But Nero 
is a remarkable character; history has given us the elements and 
outlines, which here are completed and combined; the momentary 
strength which flashes forth, as in his defiance of his mother at 
the close of Act II., the childish facility to be pleased, irritated, 
cowed, are portrayed with skill. These are especially brought out in 
the early scenes with Poppsea, but the climax is in Act V., Scene VI., 
when, with the footsteps of fate already sounding in his ears, he gives 
way by turns to abject cowardice, insensate rage, superstition, and 
the puerile vanity which is the keynote of his nature. There is a 
sharpness, a shrill, acrid quality in his passion which sets the nerves 
on edge without moving the sympathies, exactly as the anguish of 
vice should do. Besides these principal personages, some of the 
minor ones, Burrhus, for instance, would be impressive in good 
hands. 

The literary merits of a play are so involved with the dramatic, that 
the finest passages generally lose their effect unless the whole scene 
can be given. Mr, Story has a defect which he shares with the emi- 
nent English poets of the present day; like Moliere's M. Jourdam, 
they make prose without knowing it. Sometimes he is worse than 
prosaic, he is trite ; one may expect occasional platitudes from Sen- 
eca, but not from Agrippina. But this is far from the prevailing 
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tone of his dialogue. We give a few striking and poetic sentences 
which suffer least by being rent from their place in the play : — 

"All passion, when repressed, 
Gives force to action, — wings the arrow home, 
With the strained tension of its utmost bend." 

" My feet are wearied here, 
Treading along these perilous defiles 
That beetle over death, blown by wild gusts 
That tear and strain me." 

" I love you so 
That all goes wild within me, — all my thoughts 
Blow here and there like loose leaves in a gale." 

" Wild with senseless fears, 
And starting at vain shadows, like a horse." 

" O what a day it was 
When, with a shout that seemed to rend the air, 
The army hailed you Caesar ! My poor heart 
Shook like the standards straining in the breeze, 
With that great cheer of triumph. All my toil 
Then seemed as nothing. I had won the prize. 

" One such hour as that 
Outweighs long years of common life, — repays 
The struggle and the toil that gendered it ; 
And all the past pain lying dark behind 
Shows like night's background for the lightning flash 
Of one keen, vivid joy to blaze against." 

The excellence of much of this tragedy, and the nature of its de- 
fects, lead one to suppose that the latter arise chiefly from careless- 
ness, and this suspicion is borne out by the absence of Narcissus and 
Pallas from the list of dramatis personce, although they appear in 
the play. Nor should it be forgotten that literature is only Mr. 
Story's recreation, though it might well have been his vocation. 

If a poet is not original, the next best thing is to be like one of the 
great masters of song. Mr. Lathrop has the gift of recalling Tenny- 
son, not by imitation, but by a real resemblance, springing, no doubt, 
from a kinship of talent. Melancholy, June Longings, the Silent 
Tide, all have the family likeness, but unluckily it is to the Laureate's 
weaker features. The rural idyls are not the best or roost beautiful 
of Tennyson's poems, and these are what the Silent Tide reminds one 
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of. There are good lines, faithful descriptions, passages which are 
almost fine ; but the highest praise which can be given to the whole 
is that it feebly resembles Enoch Arden or Dora. A Eune of the 
Rain wakes the same reminiscence, not to particular poems, however, 
but to the spirit, the musical voice, the delicate, true touch of Ten- 
nyson in those first two volumes which once made him the idol of a 
young generation. This is a most lovely and delightful ode, as sooth- 
ing and refreshing as its theme ; not Wordsworth himself was more 
tenderly intimate with Nature in her weeping moods, nor has found 
fitter words for them. 

The April Aria, and Sun-Shower, have some of the same charm, 
though marred by a few imperfections and affectations. Let it be 
said in passing, that Mr. Lathrop is not generally affected ; whenever 
he seems so, it strikes us as the consequence of an unsuccessful strug- 
gle with his verse, not of a conscious effort, such as grimaces on the 
pages of almost every rhymester of the present day. The love-poems 
are full of youth and feeling ; Lily Pond has one stanza, as delicate as 
a picture of Kensett's : — 

" One ripple streaks the little lake, 

Sharp purple blue ; the birches, thin 
And silvery, crowd the edge, yet break 

To let a straying sunbeam in." 

They are all pretty, and worthy to be slipped into the palm of a 
fair hand, but hardly to be published. We should not mention a 
poem called Jessamine, but for our wish to remind a number of writ- 
ers that a burden belongs to the ballad alone, and that a tale in 
verse is not necessarily a ballad. Here we have a very common- 
place story, with its tame quatrains, dragging after them a fifth line 
rhyming with none other : — 

" And the moon hangs low in the elm." 

Helen at the Loom is a study, and more finished in execution than 
anything else in the book ; it contains very fine lines, but there is an 
inherent defect, unhappily common to too many of the other poems, 
— lack of thought. The Bobolink, Song-Sparrow, Before the Snow, 
and even some of those already named for their sweetness and grace, 
have nothing in them. The absence of the vital principle is sadly 
felt in the two most serious attempts of the collection, Burial Song for 
Summer, and Arise, American ; Mr. Lathrop has not underestimated 
the dignity of his subject, but his verse, instead of rising into loftier 
spheres, wanders about in emptiness, with high-sounding words which 
produce only a hollow reverberation. There is the same short- 
coming in Grief's Hero,, but here the inspiration at least is from 
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within, and intimates a capacity for a more elevated strain than 
could be guessed even from the beautiful Rune of the Rain ; Con- 
tentment, also, which reads at first like an anagram of some of Words- 
worth's little moral poems, contains a grain of this higher quality. 
The earnest tone which rings through Fairhaven Bay and the Silent 
Tide inclines us to hope that hereafter Mr. Lathrop, in maturer 
verse, may find ideas deserving his charming gift of words. 

Mr. Gilder tells us that the first of his sonnets is " After the Ital- 
ian." The fact is, that many of them are merely clever imitations of 
the poems translated by Mr. Rossetti, first published under the title 
of "The Early Italian Poets," now in a revised edition called 
"Dante and his Circle." We do not know whether Mr. Gilder be 
acquainted with these compositions in the original or no, but strongly 
suspect not ; we think the volume before us bears unmistakable trace 
of the influence of Mr. Rossetti himself, and his fellow-poets and 
painters. If the Riddle of Lovers, No. I., Love's Cruelty, and half a 
dozen more of the sonnets recall Mr. Rossetti's renderings from the 
Italian, Love in Wonder, the first part of The Sower, and portions of 
other poems suggest no less strikingly the wild-eyed, woebegone 
apparitions who peer through the briers and torn grasses on the can- 
vas, stained-glass, tiles, and tapestry of the Bloomsbury brotherhood. 
If Mr. Gilder have not seen and copied these figures it is alarming to 
think how much of this allegorical extravagance there must be in the 
air. But this is not the worst of it ; these small, fair pages, with 
their pretty, fanciful woodcuts of flowers and peacock's feathers, are 
stained with the ferocious coarseness of the mystic-satyr school. 
This is one of several peculiarities in " The New Day " which rouse 
a hostility unfavorable to critical calmness. Another is the self- 
complacency which presents us with the following Song : — 
" My love grew with the growing night, — 
And my love dawned with the new daylight." 

A poet must indeed have a conviction of the preciousness of his 
lines who sets two, or even four, like these, alone in the midst of a 
page. 

There is careful work in some of the sonnets, and the result is an 
occasional effect of considerable dexterity, but it is like old gold- 
smith's work, or ivory-carving of no high value ; even were it first- 
rate, it would be craft, not art. There is some good word-painting, of 
which the following water-color sketches are specimens : — 

" A dun, bleak stretch that slants to the salt sea's gray, — 
Rock-strewn, and scarred by fire, and rough with stubble, — • 
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With here and there a bold, bright touch of color, — 
Berries and yellow leaves, — that make the dolor 
More dolorous still. Above, a sky of trouble. 

" But now a light is lifted in the air ; 
And though the sky is shadowed, fold on fold, 
By clouds that have the lightnings in their hold, 
That western gleam makes all the dim earth fair, — 
The sun shines forth and the gray sea is gold." 

There are a few fragments of genuine beauty in which the thought 
is simple, and not tormented by concetti. Of these the best are The 
River, and one real gem, " I count my time by times that I meet 
thee." 

" I count my time by times that I meet thee ; 

These are my yesterdays, my morrows, noons, 

And nights ; these are my old moons and my new moons. 

Slow fly the hours, fast the hours flee, 

If thou art far from, or art near to me : 

If thou art far, the bird's tunes are no tunes ; 

If thou art near, the wintry days are Junes. — 

Darkness is light, and sorrow cannot be. 

Thou art my dream come true, and thou my dream ; 

The air' I breathe, the world wherein I dwell ; 

My journey's end thou art, and thou the way ; 

Thou art what I would be, yet only seem ; 

Thou art my heaven, and thou art my hell ; 

Thou art my ever-living judgment-day." 

The volume, although its contents are not perfectly homogeneous, 
is called " A Poem," and is a monument to living love ; it may there- 
fore seem unfair to judge it piecemeal ; it is not hewn of a single 
block, however, but built up of many vagaries and phases, some of 
which are so obscurely and enigmatically expressed as to remain 
puzzles to the reader. If these are secrets between the lover and his 
mistress, the public has nothing to do with them at all ; but it ap- 
pears to us that they are only thoughts, feelings, and emotions, be- 
longing to the passion itself, and there is an impertinence in trying 
to disguise them in strange, miming masks. 

Miss Preston prefaces her collection of "Cartoons" by a sort of 
apology, called " The Good of It " : — 

" When any task my hands essay 
Wherewith to fill the eager day, 
There rises to my thought alway, 
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" This hindering question, Whence the need 
Of this, thy lightly-weighted deed ? 
Forego it, and who takcth heed ? 



" Amidst the thousand myriad lives 
That overcrowd earth's human hives, 
What matter if no work survives 
Of thy small doing V — 

" Mock meekness all ! There doth not live 
Any so poor but they may give, 
Any so rich but may receive. 

" Withhold the very meagrest dole 
Hands can bestow, in part or whole, 
And we may stint a starving soul. 

" What then ? — If one weak song of mine 
Should yet prevail to bring the shine 
Back o'er some spirit's dull decline, 

" And for a moment seem to fling 
A flash about its sun-setting, — 
I think (God granting) I may sing." 

If this plea be accepted, it leaves very little to say about her per- 
formances, or those of anybody who may take the same ground. 
There is an order of poetry which gives pleasure to numbers of people 
who find none in Milton, Dryden, Wordsworth, or Shelley, or even 
in Scott, Campbell, or Moore ; if it were proscribed, it would rob life 
of a charm for thousands who are incapable of appreciating anything 
higher. But the same argument is good for the large class who tell 
you with some satisfaction that they do not understand your scien- 
tific composers (by whom they mean any one of standard merit, from 
Bach to Mendelssohn), but that nobody loves music more dearly than 
they do ; and they do enjoy a modern ballad, or a waltz from one of 
Offenbach's operas, immensely, keep time to it with their head and 
feet, and hum or whistle it afterwards sentimentally. There are also 
hundreds of thousands who have no enjoyment in a good picture or 
engraving of any school, but rapturously admire Faith clinging to her 
cross, the Mother's Dream, and chromo-lithographs of bird's-nests 
and berries. Miss Preston's apology involves the whole question of 
whether a taste for what is not the best, nor even good, should be 
ncouraged ; but as this cannot be settled by a word, we will go on 
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to her Cartoons. In those from the Life of the Old Masters she has 
taken incidents and situations of more or less interest, and treated 
them in the manner of Mr. Browning's Andrea del Sarto, or Fra 
Lippo Lippi. This manner is easily copied and often copied, but suc- 
cess does not lie in similarity, which a parody can achieve. The 
attempt to imitate Mr. Browning's best work in his best way was too 
ambitious. These Cartoons have neither the dramatic nor pictu- 
resque power which their form and Subjects demand. In those from 
the " Life of the Legends," Miss Preston has got together a number of 
pretty old stories, which read pleasantly in verse ; in some of them, 
however, as, for instance, the death-scene of the Venerable Bede, 
entitled " Consummation Est," the task of turning prose into metre 
does not seem worth the trouble, however slight this may have been. 
The poems from the " Life of To-day " are the best in the book, and pub- 
lished singly, as we suppose they originally were, would produce more 
effect than together, which makes their sameness and tameness too 
evident. The tameness is not helped by the expedients of broken 
sentences, exclamations, and interjected conversational parentheses ; 
and Miss Preston should allow her readers to supply their own italics. 
Enforcing the emphasis by this means implies doubt, either of the in- 
telligence of the public, or the strength of the passage so signalized. 

We have turned over the Cartoons again and again in search of 
some poem, some verse, which should give a sense of the wholesome, 
agreeable flavor of the whole ; they are almost all equally flowing, 
well-worded, easily rhymed ; the difficulty is in choosing amid the 
unvarying commonplace of thought and expression. Miss Preston 
has an undeniable facility for versification ; poetic talent is not dis- 
cernible in these leaves, at any rate. It seems as if translation opened 
a wide and happy field for persons with her peculiar gift. A lady 
of her name has published a most charming version of the Provencal 
poem, " Mireio." The Misses Swanwick have given noble renderings of 
Goethe's " Iphigenia," and some of the Greek tragedies. Remember- 
ing how few, either French, German, or classic poets, are within the 
reach of those who read only English, we cannot but think that Miss 
Preston might brighten the lives of a great many more people by 
devoting her pen to this service. 

It would be much easier to give an abridgment of De Quincey's 
"Confessions of an Opium-Eater" than of the "Ship in the Desert." 
The extreme difficulty of telling the story in the first instance may 
be gathered from several false starts which Mr. Miller himself makes. 
The introduction shows us a man in a slouch hat, a skin-clad trapper, 
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a tawny chief of Shoshones, and an Indian warrior (we do not know 
what four varieties these represent), all getting a horrid fright in the 
lonely desert of Arizona, the cause of which is never explained. But 
each time, just as we hope we are on the right track, we are jerked 
up with "Nay, nay, the tale is not of that." " Avaunt ! the tale is 
not of it!" " No, no, this tale is not of him." "Arr6te! the tale is 
not of that." " Away ! the tale is not of these." . " Tut, tut ! the 
tale is not of this." At length, at the third canto, we are told : " But 
this the tale," and square ourselves to attend ; the narrative opens on 
the Missouri, with the pursuit of a boat manned by negroes, and 
commanded by an old white sailor, by another boat with a crew of 
South Sea Islanders, led by a Spaniard. In the first boat is a wo- 
man, the heroine, by default, of the story, if it be a story. Now, 
surely, we are fairly under way. But not too fast, — 

" Pursuer and pursued. And who 
Are these that make the sable crew ? 

And who is he that leads them here ? 

Nay, these be idle themes. Let pass, 
These be but men. We may forget 
The wild seeking, the tawny brave, 
The frowning wold, the woody shore, 

The tall-built, sunburnt men of Mars 

But what and who was she, the fair? 

A bride, or not a bride ? . . . . 
You shall not know. That shall not be 
Brought from the future's great profound 
This side the happy hunting-ground." 

Mr. Miller seems to identify this problematical beauty with another 
■who sat in his heart one day near Rome, and loved or did not love 
him, for we shall not know that either, he says. We become con- 
fused. Still the old sailor and the dark-eyed woman, the tall Span- 
iard, the negroes, and the Caribs are the actors in this extraordinary 
harlequinade, the scene of which shifts all across the continent, its 
mountains, its midmost wilderness, to the fertile latitudes beyond. 
But the poet's personality and reflections are hopelessly entangled with 
the thread of the story ; and his determination to baffle impertinent 
curiosity keeps us in the dark so completely that we throw down the 
book at the end, and wonder what it was all about. 

To instance the vices of taste, versification, and grammar, which 
occur in the poem, would require a book nearly as long as itself ; one 
or two may be quoted as curious : — 
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" Adown thine wooded walls inwrought 
With rose of Cherokee and vine." 

" 'T was vastness, even as a sea 

'Twos like the dim edge of death is, 
'T was hades, hell, eternity." 

It abounds, besides, in exaggeration, incoherence, repetition, ab- 
surdity, and a species of boastful, false morality ; much of it sounds 
like a capital parody of his own style. There is, however, a pictu- 
resqueness and freshness belonging to the unhackneyed scenes and 
modes of life which supply his imagery, a rough strength and vigor 
in character with the existence which he describes. There are some 
exceedingly striking passages, one especially on the march of the pio- 
neers of 1869 : — 

" What stony, uncommon men were these, 

These settlers hewing to the seas ! 

Great horny-handed men, and tan ; 

Men blown from any border-land ; 

Men desperate, and red of hand ; 

And men in love, and men in debt, 

And men who lived but to forget, 

And men whose very heart had died. 

" Yet every man among them stood 
Alone, along that sounding wood, 
And every man somehow a man. 

" What strength ! what strife! what rude unrest ! 
What shocks ! what half-shaped armies met ! 
A mighty nation moving west, 
With all its steely sinews set 
Against the living forests. — 

" O bearded, stalwart, westmost men, 
So tower-like, so Gothic built I 
A kingdom won without the guilt 
Of studied battle ; that hath been 

Your blood's inheritance 

Your heirs 
Know not your tombs. The great ploughshares 
Cleave softly through the mellow loam 
Where you have made eternal home 
And set no sign." 
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The description of the plains and camps, day and night in the des- 
ert, and the emigrant trains with long processions of cattle, is even 
finer, but too long for an extract ; these cantos, twelve and thirteen, 
just fall short of grandeur; unfortunately they are weakened by rep- 
etition. If this were the literature of a new language and a new race, 
if it were really the beginning of another era of thought and speech, 
we should judge it very differently ; but time does not develop the 
frontier type, it destroys it : men and conditions, such as are cele- 
brated above, and the very words in which they are praised are for- 
tuitous, transient, born of brief circumstance, not to be renewed. 
The West, like the East, inherits the long line of English poets, and 
American ones to boot, and therefore we cannot consider Mr. Miller 
as the bard of a new dispensation more than any ignorant man any- 
where, who has missed the benefit of knowing his predecessors. Por- 
tions of his productions excite admiration, but serious consideration 
or criticism of them would be out of place. 

When the Duke of Argyle published his "Eeign of Law," some quiet 
scoffers said that it was very good science for a duke. The English 
public, at least, will accept " Guido and Lita " as good enough poetry 
for a marquis, and the son-in-law of their Queen. The Academy says 
that Lord Lome's poem is like a prize poem (by which every English 
reader understands the best sort of school-boy verses), and in saying 
that it says everything. The story is romantic, and so is the setting ; 
the descriptions are exact ; the chiming couplets fall upon the ear 
with the soft, steady cadence of a spring rain or a purling brook ; 
there is a total absence of spirit, interest, life. It is not bad, but so 
monotonously mediocre, that there is nothing to quote above the rest, 
except the following passage, which, although ending with perhaps 
the worst line in the whole poem, has the power of truth : — 

" The wind increases ; the flotilla strown 
Far o'er the seas is tossed apart, and thrown 
From swelling ridges, whence the world is seen, 
To lonely hollows walled with waters green. 
Swift, ragged clouds eclipse the sea and sky, 
And by the staggering ship pass shrieking by." 

Yet a man must have a great turn for versification who can round 
and rhyme nearly twenty-five hundred lines smoothly, musically, 
without a serious flaw in melody or measure, nor is such finish 
attained without conscientious pains. There is no eking out the 
measure with words like "every" and "sovereign" by giving them 
false quantity. Some of the born geniuses on both sides the Atlan- 
tic might take a lesson in this from Lord Lome. 



